The Burden of the Mystery
understand. But if Yeats's poem is clear, it offers a subtler
interest, too. The vulgar crowd which moves along the street
is at the opposite pole from the freckled man in homespun on
his solitary height, and from the image of the dawn which is
part of his experience and also symbol of an inhuman power
enlarging that experience for the reader. The poet's hope and
the reality he found seem to change their contours, side by
side; the self-seeking mob and the self-sufficient fisherman
are likewise defined by juxtaposition; and, toward the close,
the real and the ideal qualify one another, since the fisherman,
though we can see him plain, is, we are told,
A man who does not exist,
A man who is but a dream.
It is for this imaginary audience that the poet would write one
Poem maybe as cold
And passionate as the dawn.
This is the poem it describes: intelligible to the wise and
simple peasant whose presence it calls up, and filled, for the
sophisticated reader, with profounder implications. Yeats has
here brought the image, music, and meaning together in such
a way that, just as the cold mountain stream takes warmth from
the passion of the colouring sky, and the figure of the fisher-
man puts on greatness against the wonder of the natural scene,
so the ideal is humanized and the real transfigured. Much of
the poetry of his middle life and his old age is thus 'cold and
passionate', a conjunction of attributes which is incredible
until one examines the work in which they exist together.
This union of opposites is what makes Yeats a metaphysical
poet, in the sense diat Donne is such. He has not Donne's
curiosity about current ideas. Indeed, one can more readily
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